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The Old Hill Church and | 
A Court Trial 


The name of the oldest Church in this region as tnis 


is engraven on a stone set into its front wall is: “Die 
Berg Kirche’—The Hill Church. This was built and is 
owned by the Lutheran and Reformed Congregations. 
The location is nearly midway between Lebanon and Ann- 
ville, North Annville Township, on a beautiful shelf-like 
space on the southern side of the Gravel Ridge, and 
which, according to the Fathers, corresponds closely to 
the topography of the old holy city, Jerusalem. This 
venerable Church is surrounded by its cemetery wherein 
some six generations of the adjoining community are 
buried, and, consequently it is highly esteemed and rev- 
ered. The land on which it was built originally consist- 
ed of some 65 acres, was held by mere occup tion, but by 


a warrant dated June 16, 1752, it became its legal proper- - 


ty. Then in 1837 by a special act of Assembly some 50 
acres were sold at public auction, and the proceeds which 
accrued to the Reformed congregation were invested in 
an endowment fund in perpetuity. The outlook from its 
cemetery is wide, commanding and charming, covering 
the busy Lebanon Valley from the Gravel Ridge on the 
North to the mountains in the South, and from Lebanon 


West as far as Annville, and in consequence of all this it 


was one of the most fitting localities for the founding of ~- 


a Church during the strenuous years of the fathers. 


The time has not yet been clearly determined when 
this Church was founded, some claiming it to have been 
as early as 1732, and by the Rev. John Casper Stoever. 
The first building was a very smatt stockade enclosed on 
four sides, but without roof, built of native logs, having 
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no fireplace nor stoves, and without seats save logs. This 
stockade after having been used a number of years was, 


according to the records, dedicated ta the service of the 
Triune God, August 12, £744, the 12th Sunday after Trin- 


ity. In the early history of this Church the members 
were compelled to go to and from service in companies 
on account of the Indians who then infested this region. 
All the male members carried guns, during the service 
one or more of them remained on the outside as sentinels 
against any sudden incursions of the savages, and the 
minister had a pair of horse pistols, one of which he laid 
on each side of the Bible while delivering his sermon. 
The offerings were taken in a bag attached to a long rod, 
and a small bell was fastened to this bag to awaken those 
who had fallen alseep during the lengthy sermon. Then 
those attending church during the Winter built a large 
log fire on the outside to warm themselves before enter- 
ing the building. There were in those stormy days no 
furnaces, steam and electric heating plants, and all per- 
sons attending church services in Winter were required 


to practice a large amount of self-sacrifice as well as a 
considerable heroism; but they were stalwart and brave 


men and women. 


The Lutheran and Reformed congregations joint 
owners of this church, on Saturday, August 11, 1744, the 
day before its dedication, held a meeting at Lebanon, and 
made an Agreement consisting of,12 Articles, and which 
afterwards came to be known as, “The Rules of 1744.” 
These rules are still in force and form a valuable part of 


- the history of Old Hill Church. The copies of them be- 


ing very rare they are included in this narrative for the 
purpose of record. These Rules are as follows: . 


bes -RULES OF 1774 


Lancaster County, in the Province of Pennsylvania. In the 


. name of the most Holy Trinity, of God the Father, God the Son, 


and God the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Whereas it. has pleased God to unite the hearts and minds 
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of these men and inhabitants in the region Quitebehoehle, in the 
Township of Lebanon, (wao profess both the Evangelical Luther- 
an and Reformed Religion,) in peace and love, so that they nave 
unanimously and in common built a church and house of God 
bounded on the south east by John Kreuter’s plantation, southwest 
by Thomas Clark’s, northwest by Peter Heylman’s, northeast by 
John Ringer’s. Now as this house and church, shall on to-mor- 
row, the 12th of August, it being the 12th Sunday after Trinity, 
be the first time consecrated and blessed by the members of these 
two congregations, and those attached to their respective denom- 
inations, by means of the preaching of the word of God, and the 
administration of tne Holy Sacraments, to which God may, from 
above, abundantly impart His grace and blessing by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ. Now, in order that, as well at 
present as in future, no controversy, discord, or quarreling what- 
ever, may arise, either among us or our posterity, in the mutual 
use of this house, but that regard be at all times had to it, with 
all diligence, that the -name of God be honored and praised, both 
by the respective ministers and hearers, the kingdom of Christ in- 
creased, our neighbor built up, and as far as possible the happiness 
of all men promoted: It has been agreed in regard to the follow- 
ing points, to set them down on paper, and to sign them, by which 
both congregations bind themselves to ‘ach other, by the help of 
God, to regard them at all times strictly, firmly and inviolately. 


1. No other doctrine shall be proclaimed in it, nor the Sacra- 
ments be otherwise administered, than solely according to the 
clear and pure rule and guide of the word of God, in the whole of 
the Holy Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, and ac- 
cording to the institution of Jesus Christ, to which is added on the 
part of the Evangelical ‘Lutherans the unchanged Confession of 
Augsburg and the symbolical books of the same; but on the part 
of the Evangelical Reformed, the Heidelberg Catechism, together 
with their Confessions. 

2. The respective ministers shall avoid in their sermons all 
unnecessary disputes and offensive controversy in relation to mat- 
ters of religion, but rather direct their mind and thoughts upon 
this, that the word of God be preached as well pure and unadulter- 
ated as also clearly, intelligibly, and in an edifying manner. 


3. No other preachers but such as have been regularly called 
either by the whvle congregation, or at least by most of the mem- 
bers of the congregations, shall have the right and power 6n either 
side to perform their official duties in the same. 


4. It shall absolutely not be allowed by either party to any 
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preachers, let them call themselves eaves or Rees tee ‘oe ie 


have but the slightest relation with those called Herrnhuthian or 
Moravian Brethren, much less if they should even teach their prin- 
ciples, nor yet to any otner Sectarian ministry, of whatsoever name 
they may be, to teach in this churchy nor even to perform the 
slightest clerical service. 


5. Should it ever happen, sooner or later, that such a preach- 
er, let him call himself Lutheran or Reformed, or otherwise, snould 
come in sheep's clothing, and persuade the congregation by lies 
and deception, to accept him as clear and true, but the deception be 
some time after revealed but in the slightest degree, then such an 
one shall immediately, without delay, be dismissed. 


6. Neither saall any preacher,.as far as concerns this church 
and congregation, encroach upon the office of the other, by baptiz- 
ing, marrying, or funerals, unless in cases of necessity, by which 


are to be understood the sickness or absence of the preacher, when 


the matter does not admit of delay. 


7. No fighting or quarreling gwhatsoever shall be com- 
menced at this church, by any one of either congregation, either 
before or after service, under the penalty of 5 shillings into the 
alms-box, for each offender and offense, but upon repeated trans- 
gression, besides the church penalty, the public authorities shall 
be called upon for assistance. We: 


8. As this church has hitherto been built jointly, so shall it - 


also, in future, be built jointly with equal costs, but no congrega- 
tion shall ever begin to build any thing without the consent of the 
other, but they shall previously discuss the matter peaceably 
amoung tneimselves. Now, in order that this may be done the bet- 
ier, it has been deemed good that, 


9. There shall be at all times, according to the nature of the 
circumstances, 2, 3 or more, peaceable, sensible and religiously dis- 
posed men, elected by each congregation as elders and vestrymen, 
who shall in case any thing is to be built, made, altered, the iand 
of the church to be bought, or tne like to be done, ass2mble in 
love, and consult how it is best to be done, and then with the con- 
sent of both congregations, execute itein brotherly unity. _ 


10. The alms’ collected as usual during divine service, shall 
remain the property of each congregation, so as taken in by each 
during its respective service, and it shall have the right and pow- 
er to apply it Ad pias causas as it shall see fit, without consulting 
tie oth2r congregation or its elders, but.towards whatever apper- 
tains to the building of the church, the land of the church, or the 
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church-yard, each congregation shall pay as much as the other, 
either out of the alms or voluntary contributions, from which it 


therefore follows, that, 


-11.. Each of these congregations shall have an equal right 
to this church, as if it belonged exclusively to each, so that they 
may, either alternately every 14 days, or if it be posstble every 
Sunday, once early, then late, perform divine worship in it through 
their preachers or lecturers, during the week, however, it is left 
optional with each congregation, when and how often she pleases, 
yet without hindering the other, which peaceable and piously mind- 
ed ministers will at all times be best able to dispose of, to ar- 
range and to alter. 

12. All the members, and every member of both congrega- 
tions, as they at present are found among US, or will in future be 
found among our descendants, should they fall from Evangelical 
truth, and plunge thoughtlessly into one or the other error, waich 
runs counter to both the Evangelical Lutheran and the Reformed 
Church, and to their doctrines, (be it under whatever name or ap- 
pearance) misled by wrong-headed fanatics or their own perverse- 
ness (which, may God in his mercy forbid) shall, after having been 
previously three times fruitlessly, and in the spirit of brotherly. 
love, reminded by the ministers and elders of such church or 
churches, be cut off as decayed members, and so long as they re- 
main in such error, be totally excommunicated, neither have any 
right or part in the least to this church to desire to, or to demand, 
and shall also be cut off from the burial-place there after their 
death, which shall in like manner not be granted to any other, but 
sucn as are members.of these.two churches. 


That all these above-mentioned 12 articles shall be kept by 
both congregations firmly, strictly, constantly, at all times and 
inviolably as they are here put down word for word, without a 
single perversion, and without any guesswork, according to the 
true literal meaning, each of these herein-mentioned congrega- 
tions, binds itself to the other in the full sum of a hundred pounds 
Pennsylvania currency. In order to give evidence of, and preserve 
its originality, this writing has been executed with careful fore- 
thought in a duplicate, been signed interchangeable by- both con- 
gregations, and exchanged against each other, also been confirmed 
at end of the signature by the preacher of each congregation, with 
his own hand, by the signature of his name and the seal attached 
thereto, in the presence of divers witnesses. 


Done at Lebanon the llth of August, in the year of our 
Saviour, 1744. 
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the Reformed members, together with 9 witnesses. 
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The original stockade Churcen subsequently was on- 
larged and transformed into a more convenient and con 
fortable structure in 1789, John Adam Hellman 2d, the 
writers ‘great grandfather, being the master builder. 
This: enlargement and reconstruction were the joint. la- 
bour of the Lutherans and Reformed, the Rev. John Cas-- 
par Stoever being the Lutheran minister, and the Rev. 
Ludwig My the Reformed minister. The two conyre- 
gations had increased somewhat in numbers, but this 
growth was continually arrested in consequence of the 
migration of many of the members to the adjacent towns 
and villages which were then coming into existence and 
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New Hill Reformed Church—190! 


The old first chureh which was enlarged and remod- 
cled in’ 1780 Continued to serve Its purpose LI ES. ie, 
nearly hella century, when a new square brick building 
wis erected, with galleries on taree sides, and one of ine 
oldtime wineglass pulpits. This was. located a few rods 
North of the old first Church. The building of 1857 was 
eoatinuclly used by both congregations until sometime in 
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1903. The Reformed congregation during 1903 under- 
took the erection of an entirely new church, and for its 
own exclusive use. This was, set on the crown of the f 
hill, a short distance from that of 1837, and here it en- 
joys an outlook that cannot be surpassed. The sand? 
stones from the locks of the old Union -Canal were used 
for the walls: The building is modern, with separate 
Sunday Schoo] room, memorial windows, pipe organ and 
others. The corner stone was laid August 9, 1903, and 

= it was dedicated July 24, 1904. The Lutheran congregs- 
tion continues to worship in the old church of 1837, but 
it has been remodeled and transformed by the same. The 
Reformed congregation continues to own one-half of this 
building. There are numerous and interesting facts con- 
nected with the history of this, the oldest church in this 
region and its congregations Which cannot be included in 
the present narrative, but they are waiting for a skiiiful 
historian. 


ww. 


The Lutheran and Reformed congregations of the 
Old Hill Church lived and laboured together in unity and 
peace from 1744 to 1842, nearly a céntury, when an un-— 
fortunate contention arose in the Lutheran congregation 
through the attempt on the part of its pastor, the Rev.. 
Jonathan Ruthrauff to lead it over to a new Lutheran 
Synod recently organized at Lancaster, Penna. This 
sudden action of the pastor was the fruit of great bitter- 
ness and 2 long contention, and these continued until they 
resulted in a public trial in the Lebanon County court of 
certain members of the Hill Lutheran congregation for 
assaulting and battering its pastor, the Rev. Jonathan 
Ruthrauff. This in the course of time received the name 
and was kncewn as, “Hill Church Trial.” The Reformed 

& fortunately was not concerned and disturbed by it, save 
as involuntary spectators and witnesses during the trial 
at court. The causes which led to this trial and its final 
outcome were the fountain of more or less unfriendliness 
between the members of the several congregations which 


- 
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thus far had been brotherly and Christian. This contin- 
ued for some years, but in due season this feeling passed 
away, and a better and more peaceful spirit began to pre- 
vail, and this has now continued for over half a century. 
after 1842, the year which was forced to witness this 
contention and court trial. anh cel 


The Indictment on which this trial was founded, can, 
in view of its length and numerous repititions, not be in- 
cluded in this record, and nothing can be recited save 
some of the pertinent facts, which may be summerized 
as follows: The 1lth of September, 1842, was the day ap- 
pointed by the Rev. Jonathan Ruthrauff to hold service 
for the Hill Lutheran congregation. Then while the pas- 
tor and members and others were assembling, ceriain 
persons, to wit, John Keller, Christian Shultz, Solomon M. 
Heilman, Elias Christ, Jacob Keller, and divers others, 
having secretly conspired together among themseives, 
did come forward with the intent unlawfully to obstruct, 
hinder, molest, disturb and prevent the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Congregation of the Hill Church from holding, per- 
forming and celebrating the worship of Almighty God in 


the said Hill Church in the usual mode and manner of the - 


said congregation, did make “an assault on the pastor, tne 
Rev. Jonathan Ruthrauff, did beat, wound and illtreat the 
said Rev. Jonathan Ruthrauff, and the aforesaid persons 
created a noise and disturbance for the space of one hour 
to the great terror of the citizens of the Commonweaith. 
The Indictment contains five different charges against 
the defendants, consisting of secret conspiracy, of dis- 
turbing the peace of the congregation, of interfering with 
the public worship, of assaulting the pastor, and of injur- 
ing the lawful minister while seeking to discharge the 
several duties belonging to his sacred office. 


The trial of the defendants in this case was conduct- 
ed at a Court of Quarter Sessions held at Lebanon, 


Penna., November, 1842, before the Hon. Calvin Blythe, 


President Judge, and his associates, John Shindel and 
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Samuel Gossert, Esqs. The trial was regarded of suf®h 
great importance that it was reported by a member of 
the bar. The several Attorneys concerned on the side of 
the prosecution were as follqws, to wit: Henry D. Linea- 
weaver, Deputy Attorney General, Jacob B. Weidman, 
John P. Sanderson and John Weidman, Esqs. The attor- 
neys for the defendants were the following, to wit: Ed- 
ward P. Pearson and John R. Breitenbach, Esqs. The 
jury was composed of the following persons, viz.: 


1—Jonathan Miller, sworn; 2—Jacob Light, af- 
firmed; 3—Jacob Mark,- affirmed; 4—Henry Gingrich, 
affirmed; 5—Philip Blecher, affirmed; 6—Abraham 
Bleistine, sworn; 7—Samuel Harbison, affirmed; 8—Levi 
Bickel, sworn; 9—Michael: Groh, affirmed; 10—Jacob 
Kreider, affirmed; see a Tice—sworn; 12—Isaac 
Miller, affirmed. ; 

After these preliminaries the prosecution was 
ooened by John Weidman, Esgq., with a very lengthy but 
most excellent address. Then the following witnesses 
were called and examined by the Commonwealth, to wit: 
David Boger, aff.; Jonathan Moore, aff.; Henry Car- 
many, aff.; David Snavely, swn.; Henry’ Heilman, Sr., 
aff.; William Shirk, swn.; Dietrich Niebling, swn.; John 
Heilman (P. S.), aff.; John Heilman (H. S.) aff.; Henry 
Carmany (M. R.) swn.; George Heilman, aff.; Adam 
Rise, Jr., aff.; Peter Strickler, aff.; Simon U. George, 
swn.; Jacob Swartz, aff.; John Snavely, aff.; Samuel 
Heilman, aff.; G. W. Feurstine, Esq., swn.; Christian 
Shultz, swn.; John Keller, aff.; Anthony S. Ely, swn.; 
Daniel Heilman, swn.; John Hoffman, swn.; Cyrus Car- 
many, Swn.; Israel Karch, swn.; Jacob Waf€; aff.; Ab- 
salom Dougherty, aff.; and possibly others. In addition - 


to the above witnesses numerous documents were off- 


ered by the Commonwealth, including, among others, 
what are famous as “The Rules of 1744,” a number of 
notices of meetings of the members, and certain notices 
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which had been sent to the Lutheran minister of Hill 
Church. ‘ 
The Commonwealth having closed, John Breiten- 
bach, Esq., opened with an address to the jury for the 
defendants, and which was. very much the longest made 
at this trial. After this the following,-among others, 
were called and examined by the defense, to wit: Fred- 
erick Stoever, swn.; Michael Heilman, swn.; Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Ernst, swn.; Michael Heilman, recalled; Abtra- 
ham Fernsler, aff.; Frederick Sprecher aff.; Daniel 
Heilman, recalled; John H. Kluge, swn.; Daniel Hen- 
ning, swn.; Henry Nipe, aff.; John Reinhard, aff.; Jos- 
eph Focht, aff.; and Joseph Boger, swn. Then a num- { 
ber of the witnesses were recalled by both sides. From 
the foregoing lists of witnesses and the numerous docu- 
ments which were submitted the fact is evident that 
‘this church and court trial and the several incidents 
which led to the same, must have created the most in- ~ 
tense as well as the widest interest in the Hill congre-— 
gations and in the general community. 


The several.witnesses in the case. having been. P 
heard and examined, the plea for the Commonwea!th 
was made in very long address by John P. Sanderson, 
Esq. This was followed by the plea of John R. Breiten- 
bach, Esq., for the defendants. Then Edward I. Pear- 
son, Esq., followed speaking for the same. After this 
John Weidman, Esq., spoke for the Commonwealth. The | 
fact is worthy of note that all the addresses on the part 
of the Commonwealth and the defense, considering the 
lively strife and great bitterness in which the defend- 
ants were involved previous to their trial at court, were 
made without any heat, in excellent taste, with strict 
adherence to the pertinent facts, and in the use of 
chaste, and clear and direct language. This is praise- 
worthy. 


After the lengthy pleas of the several attorneys had 
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Beet wapabiideds ahiao Moh, Calvin Blythe, the Cresent 
Judge delivered his charge to the jury. The trial came~ 
to its conclusion on Saturday, November 12th, 1842, and 
on Sunday morning following, at 8 Q’clock the jury re- 
turned a verdict of. guilty as to threé of the defendants, 
to wit: John Keller, Christian Schultz and Elias Christ 
for an assault and battery on the Rev. Jonathan Ruth- 
rauff. But on the following Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 14th the counsel for the defense filed 5 reasons in 
arrest of Judgment. Then again on Wednesday morn- 
- ing, November 15th, the court heard and overruled the 
motion in arrest of Judgment, and did so without argu- 
ment of counsel, and ordered the three defendants to be 
brought to the bar of the Court to receive sentence. 
President Judge Blythe then addressed them in a very 
feeling manner, and admonished each one of them of. 
the great impropriety of their conduct, after which he 
- sentenced each one of them to payva fine of one dollar 
and the costs of the prosecution. 


The foregoing narrative, with the omission of num- 
erous matters, is one of the most notable church and 
court trials among our Pennsylvania-German ancestors, 
and, consequently, it was the fountain of the greatest 
excitement in the Hill Church and in the community, 
and while this continued for a number of years, in the 
course of time the matter was dismissed and mostly for- 
gotten. 


The evolution of the Christian Church, like:that of 
other departments of life, is very largely, if not entire- 
ly, the history of ‘the personnel and activities of its 
prominent men and leaders. This being accepted it fol- 
lows that the foregoing notes pertaming to thé Old Hill 
Church, and one of. the unusual and noteworthy inci- 
@ents in its history, cannot be brought to their conclu- 
sion without recording the names of its numerous min- 
isters and the times of one eA oh the said 
church. 
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The names and the times of their pastorates of the 
Lutheran ministers of the Hill Church for the last 192 


' years are as follows to wit: 


; Rev..John Caspar Stoever, (Founder) 1733—1770 — 
Rev. Frederick Theodore Melsheiser 1770—1794 
Rev. George Lochman, D. D. 1794—1815 
Rev. William G. Earnst, D. D. 1815—1836 
Rev. Jonathan Ruthrauff 1836—1844 
Rev. A. C. Wedekind, D. D. 1850—1855 
Rev. J. M. Ditzler 1856—1860 
Rev. Christian P. Fetzer 1860—1863 
Rev. George P. Weaver 1863—1864 
Rev. J. M. Ditzler 1865—1890 
Rev. W. H. Lewars 1890—1897 © 
Rev. Morris F. Good... 1897—1901. 
Rev. Elias Henry Gerhart 1901—1907 
Rev. Paul D. Witman -1907—1918 
Rev. J. H. L. Trout : 1918—1920 
Rev. Ulysses E. Apple 1920—Date 


The names and the dates of their pastorates of the 


Reformed ministers of the same Church and for the same 


period are as follows, to wit: 


Rev. John Blum 1735—1743 
Rev. Jacob Lischy 1743— . . 
Rev. John Conrad Templeman 1744—1756 
Rev. Henry Frederick 1757— . . 
Vacancy 
Rev. John Henry Decker (supply) 1759— .. 
Rev. John Waldschmidt 1760— . . 
Rev. Frederick Casimer Mueller 1761—1766 
Vacancy . 
Rev. John Conrad Bucher -1768—1780 
Rev. John William Runkel 1780—1784 . 
Rev. Andrew Loretz 1785—1786 
Rev. Ludwig Lupp 1787—1798 
Rev. Jacob Hoffman et al. (supplies) 1798—1800 
Rev. William Hiester, Jun. to Feb. 1800—1828 
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Rev. Henry Groh 1828—1835 
Zev. Henry Wagner 1835+-1851 
Rev. Franklin W. Kremer, D. D. , 1851—1864 
Rev. Jonathan E. Heister, D:D. ' 1864—1901 
(Vacancy 5 months) 
Rev. William F. DeLong 1901—1920 
Rev. James C. Dengler, (Assist.) 19201921 
Rev. K: Ottis Spessard, Ph. D: 1921—Date 


And now, and with this the roll of names of the 
above good ministers of the Christ, and many others, 
endeth our little sacred pilgrimage to the old lands and 
ages. These have been consecrated by the toils and sacri- 
fices of the Fathers, they are crowned to the full with 
generations of godly and heroic men and-women, who 
subdued the. dark wilderness, made itzto blossom with- — 
plenty, and beauty and piety, and who fia the most un- 
toward circumstances wrought countless good and ennob- 
ling works for the greater welfare and the lasting en- 
joyment of their future sons and daughters. There is 
much coming down in a stalwart and heroic ancestry that 
is quickening and refreshing, and which is worthy of 
our loving remembrance and constant honour. 


‘“‘HHow sacred are these scenes to me! 
I stand and think and gaze! 
The buried past unlocks its graves, 
While memory o’er my spirit waves 
The wand of other days.” 
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The Beautiful Swatara 


_ . The beautiful Swatara_in recent years has become 
newly attractive and charming. There are a number of 
places along its romantic shores which have become fa- 
vorite resorts for hunting, fishing, picnics, outings, parks, 
and summer cottages. The following lines in our Penn- 
sylvania-German dialect originally were published in the 
Lebanon Courier. They were written by the Rev. Wm. 
Gerhardt, D. D., sometime pastor of the Lutheran con- 
gregations at Jonestown and Zion, East Hanover. He 
was my colleague while I-was the pastor of the Reformed 
congregations of the same places. 1864—1868. 


U. Henry Heilman, 1925 
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DE LEAB SCHWATAR oat 


By Wm. Gerhardt, D. D. 
We uft, yaw uft denk Ich tsurick, 
Un wend en saensuchsfuller blick 
On dich, du woondershaena crick,— 
Du leab Schwatar. 


We uft hov Ich, in summertseit, 
En stund on deiner bank ferweilt 
In stiller ruh un heiterkeit,— 

a Du leab Schwatar. 


Besides bin Ich awe. hin gagonga, 
Um don un won dy fish tsu fonga 
Dee in deim wasser pronga,— 

ai ola Du leab Schwatar. 


-Un won Ich ging my Porra’s-pflichta 

In londes g’maena ts ferrichta, 

So bin Ich uft iver deina bricka,— 
Du leab Schwatar. 


Un note won Ich tsurick gakaert, 

Un plain dy rousend wosser g’haert, 
So war Ich shure de haemet waert,— 
f Du leab Schwatar. 


So war aes leider “long ago,” 

Now is aes awver nimmy so, 

We sinn sella guta tseita, wo? 
Du leab Schwatar. 


_Now haer Ich net dy sanftes laucha— 
De moosic de dy wella maucha— : 
De nimmer schlofa—immer waucha— 

Du leab Schwatar. 


So weit fon deer—now olt un gro 
Bin Ich, du crick, yetz nimmy so! ad 
We Ich sell tseita war, ah! no, — 

s Du leab Schwatar. 


Du auver bleibscht de saem shae crick; 
._ Dy wosser lauft yo youscht so quick 
“ Won Ich noch Lebanon ‘gook zurick,— 
‘ Du leab Schwatar. 
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Gern mecht Ich dich noch aemole sae, 
On deiner bank widder wondla gae, 
We in fergongona zeita shae,— 
Du leab Schwatar. 


En aunera strom waerd Ich bald sae, 

Ivver daen moos Ich gewislich ga; - 

Hilf Gott bleib bie immer meh,— 
Good bye, du leab Schwatar. 


Martinsburg, W. Va., June 14, 1902 
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_A Glimpse Into the Kitchen 


and 


) Dining Room ot Colonial Days - 
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A Gumpse Into the Kitchen and 
Dining Rooin of Colonial Days . 


The American people today live in greater splendor 
and luxury than those of any Nes nation on the face of 


the earth. 


We possess greater wealth, more comforts and con- 
veniences in every phase of life than the citizens of any 
other country have ever had in all the history of the 
world. I am not sure that there is a corresponding de- 
gree of contentment, happiness and -satisfaction in our 
lives today as compared with the days when luxuries, 
comforts and eonvenignc?s) were far more rare. 


If these Mitcments are true then it ‘might be sera 
able for us to také a glimpse into the customs, life and 
privations of our ancestors who occu ied our-places dur- 
ing the colonial days of our history between 1620 and the 
Revolutionary War. 


Several years‘ago I conducted the funeral service of 
a real, a true pioneer in a western community.. When a 
young man he and his wife purchased an 80 acre tract of 


‘heavily wooded and swampy but fertile land. The first 


thing they did was to cut down the timber on a spot large 
enough upon which a rude log cabin could be erected. 
Then began the subduing of the forest and before this 
man and-his wife were past middle age-their farm was 
blooming as the rose. But this one thing they did; they 
had a large picture of the cabin made with them standing 
by its side. This picture was constantly kept before a 
large family of children and grandchildren. It hada tre- 
mendous influence upon them. It kept before them the 











simple life, the privations, industry and sturdy life of 
their parents and grandparents. 


In this paper we propose to bring before you the 
kitchens and dining rooms of colonial days. Such a 
glimpse should not only be interesting but helpful as 
well. 


Among the first colonists, the kitchen and dining 
room were one and the same. Indeed they were very 
gtad to have one single room to protect themselves from 
the inclement weather, the wild beasts and the still wild- 
er men. Indeed throughout the entire colonial period the 
large majority of families used the same room as kitch- 
en and dining room. 


In a number of the colonies the figst homes were 
caves dug into the hillsides or into the cliffs by the river- 
sides. The front wall was built up of sod. In Pennsyl- 
vania many such homes existed even as late as 1682 
when William Penn arrived in Philadelphia. 


But more general were the log cabins with which 
we are more familiar. ~ In course of time these did not 
satisfy the colonists, especially those that. came from 
England. Roger Williams said they longed for English 
houses. But for many years the general plan of all was 
the same, one large room on the first floor in which there 
was a large fireplace. -There generally: was also a second 
‘story or attic used as a sleeping room for the young peo 
ple of the family, and as a precaution against Indian at- — 

tacks. ; 


In our forefather’s days the kitchen*was always the 
most cheerful, homelike, and picturesque part of the 
hou. Indeed in many farmhouses that is true today. 


_ It is true the walls were often bare, the windows 
small, the furniture meager and tthe ceiling or rafters 
covered with soot. The chief reason why the kitchen 
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was so cheerful and attractive was that it had a great 
glowing heart that spread warmth and cheer to all 
around. This glowing heart was the fireplace. 


These fireplaces were often very large, so large that 
the front and back logs had to be dragged in with a horse 
and log chain. A whole ox could be roasted in many of 
them. Often there were seats at the ends of the chim- 
ney where parents or children or lovers could: sit warm- 
ing and enjoying themselves. Would not thos2 seats 
have been great places for courtship. Here the lovers 
could watch the play of the flames, see the sparks fly up- 
ward and by turning their gaze heavenward could behold 


‘the stars beaming down upon them. This fireplace served 
_ for heating the house and cooking all the meals. 


In these great fireplaces there were saan six feet 
from the floor projecting inner ledges upon which end- 
poles were placed. Upon these poles many of the vessels 
were hung while the meals were being prepared. Al- 
ways a green pole was used but in the course of time the 
flames would dry it when it would burn and bredk. Many 
a dinner was thus ruined and sometimes this ruin was ac- - 
companied by the loss of life. Later these bars were 
made of iron. The iron crane was invented during the 
later colonial days. Upon these rods or poles were hung 
hooks, or chains with hooks of various lengths called pot 
hocks, trammels, rakes, pothangers, pot clans, or pot 
clips. On these hooks pots and kettles could be hung at 
various heights above the fire. 


Having seen the fireplace, the heart of the kitchen, 
let us take a look at the cooking utensils used in.it and 
seen near by. Of these the pots and kettles were the 
chief and most precious. The Indians wished them bur- 
ied with them, so precious were they to them. These 
utensils were usually made of iron or brass. The brass 
ones being very expensive. Of course these were of vary- 
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ing sizes, some small, others holding as much as fifteen 
gallons. 


Very little tin was used in thoseddays. Governor 
Winthrop had a few tin plates and some Southern plant- 
ers had tin pans. Tin pails were unknown. The pails 
they did have were of brass or wood or leather and had 
no handles or bails such as we are familiar with, but 
were carried by thrusting a stick of wood through little 

- ears on each side of the pail. 


The cooking utensils such as pots and kettles which 
were not hung from the chimney crosspiece, and many 
were not thus hung, had long legs upon which to stand 
in the midst of the glowing coals. Those legs were a ne- 
cessity in those days but would be a nuisance today. 
Gridirons had legs, skillets had legs, So had many pots. 
Often in the fireplace stood several three legged stands 
or trivets of varying heights. Some cooking utensils 
were placed upon these in the midst of the coals of fire. 

= Many of these utensils. had long wooden handles fitted 
into shorter iron ones. All such irons as waffle irons and | 
gridirons had long handles. - FRAY 


Very unique objects in every fireplace were the and- 
irons or firelogs. These were usually made of iron and 
often very beautiful in design. Their use was to hold the 
logs above the ashes. Sometimes they had hooks to sup- 

port the dripping pan. f 


When an object too large for the pot or kettle was 

to be roasted, such as a turkey of 30, 40 or 50 pounds, 

(some turkeys are reported to have weighed as‘high as. 

‘ sixty pounds), a pig or an ox, then it was suspended in 
f@§nt of the fire by a strong hemp rope tied to the roof 

or ceiling. This roast had to be turned frequently. This 

.was often the work of an unwilling child. Sometimes the 

~ ‘housewife did the turning as often as she basted it. If 
: she turned.the rope many times in one direction and then 
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“let it free the roast would turn automatically for a con- 


siderable while before coming to a standstill. Later the 
roast was hung on a horizontal bar and turned by a han- 
dle as barbecues are managed today. : 


- A’common utensil found in colonial kitchens was the 
roasting oven or “Dutch oven.” This was a box-like ar- 
rangement open on one side which, when in use, was 
turned toward the fire. These were used for roasting 
meats and baking bread. While several of us were look- 
ing at the Dutch oven in Washington’s kitchen in Valley 


Forge an old man told me that many a time he saw his» 


mother bake excellent bread in such an oven. The bake 
kettle, also sometimes called a Dutch oven, a strong iron 
kettle with iron legs was used for baking bread, rolls and 
biscuits. It had an iron lid. It is said that our house- 
wives today cannot produce as delicious pastry as- pro- 
ceeded from those bake kettles. 


If one would have looked*about in a colonial kitch- 
en he would have seen beside the fireplace and the cook- 
ing utensils the fowling piece resting above the fireplace 
ever ready to repel an Indian attack or provide a dinner. 


Then: the alcove bedstead could be seen in many New 
York kitchens. This was placed in a closet-like niche in 
the side of the room. These were replaced by the turn-up 
bedsteads. This was a strong frame filled with a net- 
work of rope. This frame was fastened at the head end 
by hinges to the wall. At night the foot of the bed rest- 
ed on two heavy legs; by day the frame with its bed 
furnishings was hooked up to the wall and covered with 
homespun covers. At first chairs were scarce. Seats 
were made of puncheons or logs split into halves and 
hewn smooth on the flat side. Four holes were bored in 
the under side of these puncheons and legs or supports 
placed in them. Later chairs were used, the more com- 
mon ones being the ladderback which was introduced 
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“Soon after the planting -of the Massachusetts colonies, the 

Windsor, a strong hickory chair which came into gener- 

al use about the time of the Revolution, and the Chippen- | 

dale, an English model. . £ 
t 


We said before that the kitchen, the heart of the home, ° 4 
was the most cheerful place in the house. But during 
cold and stormy days even this was far from comfort- 
able. The room often was not warm three feet from the 
fire place. Children suffered bitterly in those cold hous- 
es. Cotton Mathér and Judge Samuel Jewell both tell 
in their diaries of the ink freezing in their pens as they 
wrote within the chimney-side. Not infrequently did 
the sap forced out at the ends of the logs freeze upon the 
logs. Water often froze solid in a basin between the bed 
and the fireplace. We with our hot water or steam heat. 
in every room in our large houbes have a great advant- 
age over our colonial grandfathers and grandmothers. 


We will now look into the dining room of colonial 
days. It usually was part of the kitchen, sometimes how- 
ever a separate room. We have seen the wide difference = 
- between the kitchen, the cooking utensiis and the mode 
of preparing the meals in colonial and present days, but 
there was just as great if not a greater difference in 
serving the meals for the family. In the first place, the 
very dining tables of the colonists were not like our pres- 
ent ones; it was a long and narrow board about three feet 
wide, with no legs attached to it. It was laid on sup- 
ports or trestles shaped something like a saw horse. 
_ Thus it was literally a board and was called a ‘“‘table- 
board,” and the linen cover used at the meals was not 
called a table cloth but a “board cloth.” This oldtime 
board cloth was in no way inferior to our table cloths to- 
day. The colonial dames by spinning, weaving and dye- 
ing had ample opportunity for displaying their artistic 
‘skill. I recently had the-pleasure of eating from one of 
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these old home made table cloths and the pattern and. 
workmanship were beautiful. : 

The colonists as a rule had plenty of napkins, more 
perhaps than families of corresponding means have today. 
This was so because they needed them, for when Ameri- 
ca was first settled forks were well-nigh unknown to Eng- 
lish people. In that day Italy alone used them. So hands 
had to be constantly employed instead of forks. The. 
first fork brought to America is said to have been for 
Governor Winthrop of Boston, in 1633. Thirty or forty 
years later, or just prior to the coming of Penn, a few 
two-tined iron and silver forks were brought across the 
water. Forks were coming into more general use when 
the Germans settled extensively in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. Many of their families no doubt were without them. 


The salt cellar was the center piece of the table. It 
was often large and high and of curious device. Guests | 
of honor were seated ‘“‘abdéve the salt” with the host and 
hostess, while children and persons of less dignity were 
placed “below the salt.” . 

Other table furnishings were spoons and knives to 
eat with, the former of various sizes and made of pew- 
ter, chafing dishes to serve hot food, chargers for dis- 
play and for ‘containing quantities of food in the center 
of the table, trenchers for use as plates and cups from | 
which to drink. 

As most of the foods, whether cereals, vegetables or 
meats were cooked into a soup or porrridge we see the 
need of the large chargers in the center of the table. - In 
many families the diners would all eat with a spoon from 
this central charger. Even a hundred years ago that 
was done in many Lebanon county families. | 

A Lutheran pastor of this city about that time tells 


of a visit to a parishoner who lived in the country. He © 
remained for supper. When it was served in a great ~ 








Rear gee each hot ae of the Perit. as well as the pas- 
tor was served with a spoon and they stood about the 
table eating the porrid,2 from that central dish. He 
says he ate from his portion of the dh until those next 
to him encroached upon his portion when he desisted. 
These trenchers were made of wood or pewter. 


One of the most- important articles for setting the 
table was the trencher. This took the place of our china 
plates of today. Trenchers were generally made of wood 

- about twelve inches square and three or four inches deep, 
hollowed down to a sort of bowl-in the middle. Into 
these soups, vegetables, meats and porridge were placed 
and after the custom ceased of eating directly from the 
charger our forefathers ate directly: from them. Each 
person at table however did not havea trencher; usually 
two persons ate from one, generally the husband and. 
wife, two children, or two friends sitting side by side. 
This was the custom in England for many years, and 
some very great people as a duke and his wife not more 
than a century and a half ago, sat side by side at the ta- 
ble and ate out of one plate to show their unity and af- 
fection. So great a warrior as Miles Standish used wood- 
en-trenchers at the table as did all the early governors. 
These were often named in wills as valuable household 
utensils. 


Even a hundred years ago Harvard students ate out 
of wooden trenchers at the college mess table. There are 
extant today table boards on which trenchers were not 

‘ needed as hollows were scooped out of the table board at 
intervals of about eighteen inches. ,Into these hollows 
each individual’s. dinner was placed. In later days trench- 

Ss were made of pewter. Some of them were so big and 
8 oy that they weighed five or six pounds. 


Pewter is not seen in domestic use today but in 
: colonial times a geht of pewter” or a full set of pew- 
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ter platters, plates and dishes was the pride of every 
good housekeeper, and also a favorite wedding present. 
It was kept as bright and shining as silver. 


_Porringers of pewter in later days were much used 
at table, especially by children. These were unbreakable 
dishes, often beautifully ornamented, resembling some- 
what the tin dishes bought for small children today. 


Porringers were of course used to hold porridge, 


which is a food cooked from cereals such as oatmeal. It | 


is distinguished from soup by the fact that soup is a thin 
broth in which meats and vegtables are boiled. Porridge 
is made of cereals. 


“Spoons if not as old as the world are as old as 
soup.” All the colonists had spoons and certainly all 


needed them since most of their food was in the form of © 


soups and porridges. Meat was usually chopped into 
hashes. Early spoons were made of laurel roots and 
horn, later ones of pewter. They were of all sizes. 


Moulds making them were of iron. In Pennsylvania and | 


New York laurel was called spoon wood because the In- 
dians made pretty white spoons from that wood to sell 
to the colonists. 


Our forefathers were blessfully ignorant of germs 
and microbes and so they generally passed the same cup 
from one person to another at the table. These drinking 
cups were made of leather, of wood, of pewter and later 
of china. The tankard resembling in use and appearance 
our pitcher, was a common vessel often made of wood, 
and at college tables, or at tavern boards .where neigh- 
bors were strangers the tanchard was passed serenely 
from one to another, and replenished and passed again. 
Drinking vessels made of horn and gourds were in com- 
mon use as were also the shells of cocoanuts in communi- 
ties where they could be obtained. 
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There was little china on the tables, either in Eng- 
Jand or America at the end of the sixteenth century, and 
it was not until Revolutionary times that china was a 
common table furnishing. Then it began to crowd out 
pewter. 

We can easily imagine that the long narrow table— 
with a high salt-cellar in the middle, with clumsy wood- 
en chargers and trenchers heaped high with stews of 
meat, vegetables and cereals, with a tankard of wood or 
leather or silver from which to drink, with leather jacks 
to hold milk or beer, with many wooden, pewter or sil- 
ver spoons, but no forks, no glass, no china, no covered 
dishes, no saucers—we can easily imagine that this did 
not look mueh like our dinner table of today. - 


Even the seats about the gable were quite different; 
there were seldom chairs or stools for each person. A 
long narrow bench without a*back, called a form was 
plazed on each side of the table. Children in many house- 
holds were not allowed to sit even on those uncomforta- 
ble forms while eating. Many times they had to stand by 
the side of the table during the_entire meal. In many 
homes this custom lasted until the 19th century. I am 
sure some of us experienced a touch of that custom in 
our early days. For when company came we were ex- 
pected to be neither heard nor seen before and during 
the meal. Of course we were allowed to come to the din- 
ing room after the visitors had vacated it. 


Historians tell us that in some homes children stood 
behind their parents and other grown persons and food 
was handed to them from the t&ble. In other homes they 
stood at a side table, and, trencher in hand, ran over to 
the great table to be helped to more food when the first 
supply was exhausted. 


“A Pretty Little Pocket Book,” was the title of a 
booklet on etiquette for children published about the time 
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of the Revolution. These are a féw of the rules of be- 
havior for children of that day: ‘Never seat yourself 
at the table until the blessing has been asked and your 
parents ask you to be seated.” “Never ask for anything : 
on the table.” ‘Never speak unless spoken to.” “Al- 
ways break bread, never bite into a whole slice.” ‘Never 
take salt except with a clean knife.” “Do not throw 
bones under the table.” ‘Lay down your knife at the 
right hand of the plate with the end of the blade on 
the plate.” When children had eaten all that had been 
given them and if they were ‘‘moderately satisfied” tney 
were to leave at once the table and the dining room. 4 


I should have added that children were expected to 
eat as rapidly as possible so-that they would disappear 
from the dining room. No wonder people died young in 
those days! | : 


We cannot take a good glimpse into. the old-time 
kitchen and dining room without noticing the crude 1i- 
struments inside. in furnishing light during the lonesome 
and lonely winter evenings. The first and most common 
way of lighting the houses was by the pine-knots which 
were so full of pitch and tar that they burned as clear as 
a torch. Of- course’ these knots were split into small 
slices or splinters. In order to avoid having smoke in the ~ 
room and on account of the pitchy droppings, the candle- 
wood was usually burned in a corner of the fireplace on 
a flat stone. An old Massachusetts pastor boasted that 
every sermon of the hundreds he had written, had been 
copied by the light of these torches. To secure these 
pine torches required considerable labor or expense so 
our ancestors were economical. In some homes the can- 
dle was frugally extinguished during the long family 
prayers each evening. : 


“Betty lamps,” in Lebanon County called “Schmutz 
amschele,” were a great improvement over the pine- 
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knots. These were usually made of iron or pewter but 
were not used extensively for many years. The wicks 
protruding from the lamp’s nose were made of loosely 
spun hemp or tow or of old cotton. The cotton from the 
milkweed was gathered by the children and spun into 
wicks. The oil was secured from fish. Tallow secured 
from deer and other wild animals was also used. 


Candles were also used at an early day. These were 
made of tallow, of dirty lards, of bees wax, and of bay 
berries. Deer suet, bear’s grease and moose fat were 
carefully saved for candlemaking. Bayberries grow 
abundantly along the Atlantic lowlands. In the Fall the 
stems are covered with berries which look as though 
flour were sprinkled over them, They are gathered in 
the autumn and put into a kettle of boiling water. The 
fat melts out of them and can be skimmed from the wa- 
ter. The bayberry bush was protected by law in some 
colonies. These lamps and candles of which I am speak-_ 
ing were used until less than a century ago. The kero- 
sene lamps took their place, and today we have the won- 
derful electric and gas light. 


We should not forget that these lights or fires were 
not kindled automatically nor easily. Matches for prac- 
tical use were first made in England in 1827. Prior to 
that date a continual fire had to be maintained or a spark 
struck with flint and steel. é 


We have taken a glimpse into the colonial kitchen 
with its great heart of fire, into the dining room with its 
quaint table and furnishings, nov let us look at the most 
attractive, the most delightful picture of all—the food 
upon the table. 


The colonists while they suffered privations in other 
respects had as a rule an abundance of food. The early 
settlers came, many of them, to find ‘precious metals. 
They found no gold or silver but they did find great 
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“Wealth above the ground in forest and field and even in 
the sea. The forests were full of foods. “Deer were plen- 
tiful everywhere and venison was offered by the Indians 
when colonists landed from their ships. Some families 
are said to have lived wholly. on venison for nine months 
of the year. Deer were so plentiful that at.times as high 
as two hundred could be seen at atime. They were com- 
paratively devoid of fear of men. They were often de- 
stroyed ruthlessly by a system of fire-hunting in which 
they were forced to a central point and hundreds killed. 
The tables therefore must almost have groaned under 
the steaming dishes of venison. It was moreover a cheap 
food. Indians sold’a deer for sixpence. Stags were sold 
for.a jack-knife or a few nails. 


Historians tell us there was also a “great store of 


wild turkeys.” They were beautiful birds of gold and 
purple bronze and were plentiful every where, and were 
of great weight. They came in flocks of hundreds. So 
while we make a big ado over a Thanksgiving turkey, 
and most of us cannot even afford one of them, our fore- 
fathers could have roast turkey on theirtables every day 
in the year if they so desired. In the midst of their pri- 
vations they had their recompenses. Large turkeys sold 
for a shilling apiece, or about 23 cents in our money. 


Flights of pigeons darkened the sky and broke down 
the limbs of trees. Some years they were so plentiful 
that they sold for a penny a dozen in Boston. So when 
our ancestors were surfeited with turkey and venison they 
could substitute the delicious pigeon. Pheasants, part- 
ridges, squirrel, plover and woodcock were plentiful and 
for variety would grace the table board. ‘Indeed wild 
squirrels and hare were so plentiful that they were pests 
and bounties were paid to those who shot them. Just 
think of it—not only did our fathers have the Joy of 
hunting but while they secured the most delicious food 
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: ====—=F RE FOvErnment paid them good cash for so doing. In- 
some respects those were the “good old days.” 


The forests of colonial days furnished the kitchen 
and dining room with an abundance of fresh meat but 
the sweetening of those days came from the same source. 
Our forefathers observing the flight of bees, located the 
trees which were used instead of hives, cut them down, 
and thus secured an abundance of honey. 


Maple sugar was maunfactured and used by the In- 
dians and was adopted by the colonists. The sugar-mak- 
ing season was always hailed with delight by the boys 
and young men who found this work in the woods an out- 
let for the love of wild life which was so strong in them. 
They needed no Boy Scouts in those days. The sugar 
trees as they- were called were tapped about the first of 
March and the season lasted aboft six weeks. Holes 
were bored into the trees and spouts driven into them 
conducted the sap to a trough made of scooped out but- 
ternut logs. This sap was carried in buckets or hauled 
on sleds to a central spot where a rude camp was con- 
structed and a fireplace built, over which from one to 
six large kettles were hung. In these the sap was “boiled 
down” or evaporated. 


It required fully a barrel of sap to produce a gallon 
ot syrup or ten pounds of sugar. When there was a “big 
run” it was necessary to remain in the camp all night 
and keep up the fires. Frequently a sled-load of boys 
and girls would come out to the camp for an evening’s 
fun, and a sweet time they had making spotza, taffy or 
snow-candy, and playing games. Aga rule in the colopial 
kitchen and on the table there was found no sugar save 
the delicious maple. This was true in many communi- 

®ies as late as forty years ago. During my boyhood days 
in Western Pennsylvania my mother had no “white sug- 
ar’ in her home. All her pies, cakes and: cereals were 
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sweetened with maple sugar and most delicious they 
were. 


Long before the forest supplies of food were ex- . 


hausted the colonists turned to another source for food— 
the sea. The ocean, the rivers, the lakes teemed with 
fish. The ships of the early discoverer Gosnald, in 1602 
were “‘pestered” with fish. John Smith of Virginia went 
to New England to seek for whale, and instead he found 
cod. He secured sixty thousand in one month. The In- 
dians showed the colonists many practical ways of fish- 
ing, among them one of treading out eels from the brook 
with their feet and catching them with their hands. 


Lobsters certainly were plentiful and graced many a 
table-board. Some of them are said to have weighed 
twenty-five pounds a piece. Patriarchal lobsters five and 
six feet long were caught in New York bay. These may 
not have “graced” the table but they furnished an abund- 
ance of food 


Oysters also were abundant. Van der Donck, the 
historian, says, “large oysters roasted or stewed make 
a good bite.” Some gossiping missionaries said oysters 
were sometimes a foot long. If this were true one sure- 
ly would make a good bite. The famishing Virginia col- 
onists subsisted for months on the oyster beds at the 
mouth of the Elizabeth river in 1609. 


Fish were plentiful everywhere. Among them were 
cod, terrapin, sturgeon, some of which were twelve feet 
long, mackerel, salmon and others: The table-board of 
early days could be made to groan with an abundance of 
delicious fresh fish almost any day. ‘‘For centuries fish 
were plentifui and cheap in new England.” The traveler 
Bennett wrote of Boston in 1740. “Fish is exceedingly- 
cheap. They sell a fine cod that will weigh a dozen pounds 
or more, just taken out of the sea, for about two-pence 
They have smelts too, which they sell as cheap as sprats 
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in London. Salmon, too, they have in great plenty and 
these they sell for about a shilling apiece which will weigh 
fourteen or fifteen pounds.” Shad were profoundly de- 
spised in those days. If shad wefe found on any table 
the diners hoped no one would enter and see them eat 
so humble a fare. Fish were salted by individual fami- 
lies for inter-season use. 


The sea also furnished an abundance of fowl] for col- 

3 onial tables. Millions of wild ducks and wild geese fed 

in the Maryland and Virginian. waters in the Autumn. 

John Smith and two companions killed one hundred and 
forty-eight wild ducks with one shot apiece. 


The field and garden of course furnished the great- 
er amount of food for the colonia} table. No matter how 
delicious the sea food, or the wild food from the forest 
was One would grow tired of it and long for cereals and 
vegetables. 


One of the first things a settler in a new land must 
learn is to adapt himself to the food of that land. This 
the American colonists readily did for- food could not 
well be brought across the ocean. They therefore quick- 
ly learned to hunt, fish, and plant fields and gardens. 


The food most commonly used in the colonies was 
Indian corn. It grew abundantly in the new and fertile 
fields. The Indians also showed the colonists not only 
how to cultivate it but also how to grind and cook it. The 
Indians prepared it by soaking or boiling it for a number 
of hours and then pounding it«n a mortar or bollow 
stone in the field; till it was coarse meal. It was then 

@ sifted in closely woven baskets. The early colonists usu- 
ally ground the corn in the hollowed-out top of a stump. 
The pestle was a piece of wood made to fit the mortar or 
hollow in the stump. Later iron ‘mortars and pestles 
were used and ‘finally the rude hand mill came ‘into use. 
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A very common dish in the early days was the one 
called suppawn made from Indian corn. We today call it 
“mush and milk.” Indeed corn was usually eaten as a 
porridge and not so frequently baked. Samp and samp 
porridge were extensively used. Samp was Indian corn 
pounded to a coarse powder. This was carried by trav- 
elers as food and a spoonful or two made a meal. Roger 
Williams said “‘sukquttah hash” was corn seethed like 
beans. Pones were baked. Roasting ears soon graced 
the colonial tables, the Indians having inspired their use. 


Wheat bread was not often found in those days. Rye 
bread in later colonial days became more common. 


Among the vegetables most commonly seen on ta- 
bles were the pumpkin which was very popular, beans, 
which were baked Indian style as indeed ours are today, 
squashes, peas, carrots, parsnips and turnips. Sweet po- 
tatoes were very plentiful in the Carolinas. What we 
call Irish potatoes were known among the early New Eng- 
landers but years were required to make them a popular 
food. When they first came to the attention of New 


- England settlers they raised a few. Then- some were 


shipped to England and Ireland where they became popu- 
lar. Later they were shipped to the colonists and about 
the time of the Revolution began to become popular. 


Fruits, such as apples, pears, quinces, cherries and 
berries made a delicious food. 


c wish I had time to tell of the delightful social 


‘events our grandfathers and grandmothers had in con-: 


nection with the gathering and preparation of food, such 
as corn-husking, apple-butter boiling and butchering but 
space forbids. 

Having now beheld ‘the kitchen and its furnishings, 
the dining table and its utensils and the delicious food 
placed thereon I bring this paper to a close. 
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